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Tariff Comes Before 
Nation in Campaign 


Rates of Hawley-Smoot Act Stifle 
Trade, Say Democrats; Protect 


Workers, Claims G.0.P. 
BOTH PARTIES PROTECTIONIST 


Arguments For and Against 
High Protective Tariff 
Analyzed 


The tariff has become a definite and 
clear-cut issue in the present campaign. 
Both parties are devoting a great deal of 
discussion to it. In his two campaign ad- 
dresses, President Hoover has set forth the 
Republican position. Former President 
Coolidge did the same thing in his one ut- 
terance. Secretary Mills and Vice-Presi- 
dent Curtis have been going up and down 
the country telling the voters of the na- 
tion that the tariff policy of their party 
has protected the country from a further 
collapse in prices and has saved millions 
of workers their jobs. 

The Democrats are no less emphatic in 
outlining their position on the tariff. Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt has made few public ad- 
dresses during the campaign in which he 
has not referred to it. At Topeka, at Sioux 
City, he used strong terms in denouncing 
the high Republican tariff. He insists that 
recovery from the depression is impossible 
so long as the country adheres to the high 
rates of the present law. Before going 
into a study of the party differences on 
this issue in the present campaign, let us 
examine the tariff question and inquire 
concerning its nature and development. 


Kinds of Tariffs 


A tariff is a tax assessed on goods im- 
ported into a country. It may be levied 
for the sole purpose of raising money for 
the government. If such is its object, it 
is a tariff for revenue. In such a case, 
the tax is not too high; otherwise it would 
defeat its own purpose. It would shut out 
goods and thus prevent the collection of 
revenue. A revenue tariff is often col- 
lected on goods not produced in the coun- 
try. The United States, for example, might 
impose such a tax upon coffee, raw silk, 
tin ore, tea, and other products produced 
elsewhere. 

If, on the other hand, the object of the 
tax is to keep goods out of the country, 
it is called a protective tariff. Such a tax 
is assessed against goods which, if they 
came in, would compete with domestic 
products. If the tax is made just high 
enough so that foreigners who produce 
goods cheaply can barely afford to send 
them in and compete with our producers, 
but so that they cannot drive our concerns 
out of business, the tariff is called compet- 
itive. Free trade means a policy under 
which no taxes at all, or very small ones, 
are collected at the border of a country. 

The one great example of a free trade 
country was, until last year, Great Britain. 
For more than half a century England had 
adhered to a policy of collecting no taxes 
upon foreign goods with the exception of 
a number of revenue duties. But as na- 
tion after nation increased its tariff bar- 
riers, pressure was brought to bear upon 
British statesmen to reverse their tradi- 
tional policy. Now, protection exists as 
a national policy in every country. 

There are certain things that a tariff can 
do and other things that it cannot do. The 
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matter may be explained by a concrete il- 
lustration. An American manufacturer, 
let us say, makes steel rails. If an English 
firm makes them more cheaply, it may 
ship the rails to the United States and un- 
dersell the American. It may drive him 
out of business and force him to close his 
mills. Now a tax placed upon the rails 
imported into America, if it is high 
enough, will save the manufacturer. It will 
enable him to sell his rails at high prices— 
higher prices than he could maintain if he 
had to compete with the English concern. 
He can thus keep the American market 
even though the foreign company is able 
to make and sell the rails more cheaply. 
Thus the tariff protects the American. It 
can help him by reserving the home mar- 
ket for him regardless of the price he 
charges for his products. 

But the tariff cannot help the American 
who exports his goods. If our steel manu- 
facturers wish to sell rails in Japan, and if 
a British firm ships them to Japan and of- 
fers them for sale at a cheaper price, the 
American tariff cannot save the American 
manufacturer. Or, if a cotton producer 
of the south wishes to sell his cotton to 
Japan, and a producer from India sells his 
cotton at a lower price, an American tariff 
on cotton cannot help the southern grower. 


The tariff does not and cannot shield the 
American producer from competition when 
he sends his goods beyond our shores. 


Effects on Exporter 


A tariff policy not only will not help 
a producer who exports his goods, but it 
hurts him. It does not enable him to get 
any more for his goods; yet it adds to his 
costs of production. The manufacturer 
must buy his raw materials in the home 
market. Suppose he is a manufacturer of 
automobiles. No foreign cars of the kind 
he makes are sent to the United States, 
let us assume, and would not be even if 
there were no tariff. This automobile 
manufacturer is not helped by a tariff. 
But he must buy the steel and other ma- 
terials used in constructing his cars from 
American steel manufacturers, who are 
protected by a, tariff. The cotton manu- 
facturer must buy his farm machinery 
and equipment and many other products 
he uses in a protected market, at prices 
higher than those which would otherwise 
prevail. Both the automobile manufac- 
turer and the cotton grower would rather 
have all tariffs repealed so that they could 
buy their materials and equipment at 
cheaper foreign prices. 

(Concluded on page 8) 


Tenth Fascist Year 
Celebrated in Italy 


Decade of Dictatorship Under Mus- 
solini Has Brought Numerous 
Changes to Country 


PRESENT GOVERNMENT STUDIED 


System Introduced by Fascist 
Regime Interesting Na- 
tional Experiment 


Just ten years ago a_ well-organized, 
black-shirted band of soldiers marched into 
Rome, captured the city without difficulty, 
and overthrew the Italian government. 
Thus rapidly took place the Fascist revo- 
lution, begun on October 27, 1922, and 
culminated on October 30 when Benito 
Mussolini became master over all Italy. 
During the present month, Italians are cel- 
ebrating their first decade under Mussolini. 
It is a proud moment for his many ardent 
followers. Ten years ago it was generally 
believed that the Fascist movement would 
be short-lived, that Mussolini, dynamic 
and spectacular though he was, would pass 
quickly from the scene as so many others 
had before him. But year after year has 
slipped by. Today, Italy is still firmly 
under Fascist control, and Mussolini’s 
power is more than ever indisputable. 


Background 


These ten years form an_ interesting 
chapter in the long history of the Italian 
people. Many centuries ago the land of 
the Caesars dominated the entire continent 
and spread its influence well beyond its 
confines. Then came a slow but certain 
decline during the early centuries of the 
Christian era. The mighty empire of the 
Romans dwindled into an Italy divided 
into numerous principalities and provinces 
—no longer a nation but rather a collection 
of self-governing districts. 

For hundreds of years this condition 
lasted. Individual cities like Florence, 
Venice and Genoa flourished, but Italy did 
not develop a unity as did France, Eng- 
land or Spain. It was in Italy that first 
glowed the embers of the Renaissance. 
It was Italian soil which produced a Gali- 
leo, a Columbus, a Raphael, a Leonardo 
da Vinci, and many other brilliant figures 
of this period of reawakening. But Italy’s 
greatness at that time was a scattered 
greatness. The country was not welded 
into a sclidarity so essential to vigorous 
nationhood. 

Not until the nineteenth century did 
Italy achieve unity. From 1848 to 1870, 
as the result of wise policies inaugurated 
by a shrewd and capable leader, Count 
Cavour, the various states were gradually 
drawn together and finally united into one 
kingdom. From that time until 1922 Italy 
was a constitutional monarchy with a king, 
a cabinet of ministers and two chambers 
of parliament. 

But it was evident throughout this period 
that such a system was not well adapted 
to the Italian people. A large majority 
of the population was illiterate. Deputies, 
sent to the parliament, were concerned pri- 
marily with the interests of their own 
small localities rather than with those of 
Italy as a nation. Contending factions, 
political intrigue and fraudulent practices 
characterized the government which did 
not develop into a strong and stable insti- 
tution. 

When the war came Italy, after much 
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hesitation, joined in with the allied pow- 
ers in the face of a divided public opinion. 
She had previously concluded an alliance 
with the central powers but refused to be 
bound by it. The war was a disillusion- 
ment to the country. It had hoped to gain 
more by the war than it actually received 
at the peace conference. The people be- 
came dissatisfied, and their discontent was 
increased through the economic ills which 
visited the country after the war. So- 
cialists and communists pressed for power, 
the latter almost attaining their end. 
Strikes and disorders broke out, and the 
government seemed powerless to cope with 
the situation. 

The threat of communism gave strength 
to the rise of a party which sought to com- 
bat and defeat the Red movement. Under 
Benito Mussolini, himself a former social- 
ist, groups of Fascists organized themselves 
into armed bands and campaigned vigor- 
ously against socialists and communists. 
People who feared the possible introduc- 
tion of these systems of government turned 
to the support of Mussolini. He became 
stronger and his rivals grew weaker. Fi- 
nally, in October, 1922, Mussolini became 
powerful enough to take over the govern- 
ment after a brief and almost effortless 
revolution. 


Fascism 


Since that time Italy has been under 
the iron rule of Mussolini. Many changes 
have been introduced as part of the pro- 
gram of the Fascist dictator to restore the 
ancient power and splendor of the Italian 
people. He has suppressed all opposing 
factions, has given Italy strong leadership, 
and today the country has a more im- 
portant position than it formerly enjoyed. 
In Italy and abroad there is widespread 
controversy as to whether or not Musso- 
lini’s Fascism is a good or a bad system. 
But whatever may be the pros and cons 
of this question, there is no disputing the 
fact that Mussolini has for ten years fur- 
nished Italy with a strong and efficient 
government. 

What sort of system has this colorful 
dictator imposed upon his country? It is, 
as has been stated, a government in ac- 
cordance with the political doctrine of 
Fascism. Fascism has no specific program, 
no hard and fast rule. It does, however, 
have certain fundamental principles. It 
holds that the rights and interests of the 
individual, or group of individuals, are 
subordinate and must be subjected to the 
rights and interests of society. No class 
or group may dominate for its own benefit. 
Governmental power is placed in the hands 
of a few who are expected, through self- 
sacrifice, to administer public affairs to 
serve the interests of all. Government is 
not to be trusted to the people, according 
to the Fascists, for selfish groups invari- 


ably gain control and make the govern- 
ment serve their own ends at the expense 
of others. 

In order to make this system effective, 
the activities of the individual must be 
controlled and curtailed. He may do noth- 
ing which may be held to conflict with the 
interests of the state. He may have only 
such liberties as are deemed beneficial to 
the state. Thus, we find that in Italy 
freedom of speech and freedom of the 
press are denied. The people have no 
voice in government and cannot even ex- 
press disapproval of governmental policy. 
Education is carried on in accordance with 
Fascist ideals, and other theories may not 
be taught. Briefly, the individual is domi- 
nated in every respect. The good Fascist 
is held to owe a duty to the state and may 
be called upon to sacrifice everything, even 
his life, if necessary. 

The system is a rigid one and it has 


been rigidly enforced by Mussolini. Tech- - 


nically his position is that of prime minis- 
ter. The king still remains as a figure- 
head, and nominally power is largely vested 
in his person. It is his function to appoint 
the prime minister who is held responsible 


to him rather than to parliament. But all 
this is nothing more than theory and is 
continued as a matter of form. Actually, 
Mussolini is king, cabinet and parliament 
in himself. He dominates every branch of 
government. Formerly the parliament was 
chosen by the people, but Mussolini felt 
himself handicapped with the agitation 
carried on by opposing minorities in the 
lower house of the legislature. Accord- 
ingly a new system of electing deputies 
was devised by which only ardent and 
approved Fascists may be elected to parli- 
ament. 


Grand Council 


But Mussolini has not made Fascism de- 
pendent only upon his person. He has 
taken steps to organize it and to weave 
it into the structure of government so that 
it will endure after his passing. While he 
directs everything at present, he has or- 
ganized a Grand Council which is the con- 
trolling organ of the Fascist party. The 
Grand Council is composed of Fascist 
leaders. It draws its membership princi- 
pally from the active heads of govern- 
ment departments, the command of the 
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army and from the various syndicates— 
governmentally directed associations which 
control the important branches of industry 
and agriculture. 

The Grand Council gives advice to the 
head of the government, the prime min- 
ister. It has been made a branch of the 
government and through its members has 
the whole of Italy under control. It de- 
cides upon the qualifications of those who 
may be admitted to the Fascist party. It 
determines the names of the deputies who 
may be elected to parliament. When it 
becomes necessary to choose a prime min- 
ister, the Council submits a list of names 
to the king from which the selection is to 
be made. The Grand Council, under the 
prime minister, as an essential part of 
the government, completely dominates the 
country and assures the continuation of 
Fascism after the death of its founder. 


Pro and Con 


It is perhaps too early to tell whether 
Fascism is a system of government des- 
tined to take its place alongside of others 
which have endured for a much longer 
time. Fascism is based on the theory of 
dictatorship as opposed to representative 
government. Opinion differs with regard 
to the advantages and the disadvantages of 
the two systems. For Mussolini, it is said 
that he has done much for Italy. He has 
brought order out of the chaos in which 
the nation was plunged after the war. He 
has furnished active leadership, and 
through his dictatorship has been in a 
position to take quick and decisive action 
when necessary. His followers contend 
that he has revived the drooping spirits of 
his people. Many Italians are now con- 
vinced that Italy will eventually be re- 
stored to her former power and greatness 
because of policies inaugurated by Mus- 
solini. There are many who believe that 
the country’s salvation lies in Fascism. 

On the other hand, it is said against 
Mussolini that he is a tyrant. He has 
been ruthless in imposing his will. He has 
so curbed the liberties of his people that 
they may no longer express an opinion as 
people may in countries which enjoy a 
greater degree of freedom of speech and 
press. It is suggested that this curbing 
of the intellect will result in demoralizing 
the spirit of the Italian—that he will be- 
come indifferent to things which require 
reasoning and the use of intelligence. Fur- 
ther, Mussolini is charged with having 
brandished too freely the sword, threaten- 
ing war, to the discomfiture of other na- 
tions. And finally, it is stated that Italy 
is no better off than other countries which 
were not converted to Fascism. A number 
of nations had serious difficulties after the 
war and are still having them, and yet, 
have done as well as Italy despite her 
Fascist dictatorship. 
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Holland Holds Enviable Position Among 


Contribution to Civilization is out of Propor- amma 7 
tion to its Size: Dutch People now Engaged 


in Great Reclamation Project 


As a usual thing one’s attention is at- 
tracted by unpleasant rather than agree- 
able reports. What we call “news” is 
likely to relate to trouble of some kind. 
If two men engage in a fight, that is news. 
If they engage in friendly conversation, it 
is not. The same principle applies to na- 
tions. If Germany is threatened by finan- 
cial collapse, if Italy arms against France, 
if Japan invades China, if England goes off 
the gold standard, we read about it. 
But we do not hear very much about the 
Dutch, those peaceable and thrifty people 
who .dwell in the lowlands at the mouth 
of the Rhine, The Netherlands, or Holland. 
Yet these Dutch people have contributed 
heavily to modern civilization. In paint- 
ing, in architecture, in many of the arts 
of the cultured life, the world is deeply 
in debt to them. Paul Cohen-Portheim, 
German journalist, whose book, “The Dis- 
covery of Europe,” is mentioned in another 
column of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER, pays 
this tribute to the people of Holland: 


Its small size prevents its very real value 
to Europe from being fully realized. It is no 
longer the great power it once was, and that 
seems to prevent people from recognizing not 
only its present but even its past importance. 
That the Dutch have produced one of the 
greatest schools of painting and perhaps the 
greatest painter of Europe [Rembrandt] 
everyone knows; but that painting was only 
one aspect of their culture and that this cul- 
ture exercised great influence far beyond the 
Dutch borders is little recognized. 

The Dutch spirit is independent, free, and 
tolerant; it may not rise to great flights of 
imagination, but it knows the beauty of 
quality and hates pretense. Like the Scandi- 
navian, the Dutch are modernists who yet 
keep tradition alive, and theirs is an old and 
great tradition. The flat meadows of Holland 
are beautiful with their sleek cattle, canals, 
windmills, and fields of tulips and hyacinths, 
and the Dutch cities are no less lovely. Delft 
and Leyden and Haarlem and The Hague 
and Amsterdam all lie within a few miles 
of each other, and each is a marvel of art 
and beauty. 


Holland is the name generally given to 
this country; the name is derived from 
hollow land. But The Netherlands, mean- 
ing low lands, is this country’s official 
name. It is about the same size as Mary- 
land, and has a population of 7,500,000. 
It is bounded by Germany on the east, 
Belgium on the south and the North 


Nations 





Sea on the north and 
west. Its land is flat, 
and about one-fourth of 
Holland is below sea 
level. Fifteen hundred 
miles of dikes protect 
these lowlands from the 
fury of the seas. The 
climate in that country 
is about the same as it 
is in our northern states. 

Holland’s government 
is a constitutional mon- 
archy governed by the 
sovereign and a parlia- 
ment, called the states- 
general, which consists 
of two chambers. At 
present the ruling mem- 
ber of the royal family 
is Queen Wilhelmina. 
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VOLENDAM—A TYPICAL WELL-KEPT CITY OF THE NETHERLANDS 





She succeeded to the 





throne on the death of 

her father, William III, November 23, 
1890. She is married to a prince, and 
their daughter will ascend to the throne 
upon Queen Wilhelmina’s death. The 
queen has the unique position of being the 
only woman who heads a European gov- 
ernment of any importance. 

The capital of Holland is The Hague. 
It has about the same population as our 
national capital. It shares honors with 
Geneva as the meeting place of many of 
the international conferences which have 
been held in recent years. The main rea- 
son for its popularity in this respect is its 
central location. It is only a short dis- 
tance from Paris, London and Berlin. The 
Hague is internationally known as the 
home of the World Court. 

Though Holland has tried hard to de- 
velop her industries in order that she may 
not have to depend upon other countries 
for manufactured goods, she is still far 
behind her neighbor, Belgium, in this re- 
spect. In careful intensive agriculture, 
however, the Dutch are not surpassed by 
any other country. Holland is famous for 
her tulips which, with other flowering 
bulbs and roots, are exported extensively. 
Over a third of the country is under per- 
manent pasture for dairy cattle. 

One of Holland’s chief problems at pres- 
ent is overpopulation. There are 640 


people to the square mile in Holland com- 
pared to 360 in Italy, and the latter coun- 
try is noted for its overpopulation prob- 
lem. What makes the question serious in 
Holland (as well as in Italy) is the fact 
that that country is largely argicultural, 
and each Dutch farmstead requires sev- 
eral acres of land. The government is 
coping with this situation, however, by 
reclaiming land which is covered by 
water. A vast reclamation project is now 
being undertaken which will, when finished, 
add half a million acres to the present 
area of Holland. The region to be re- 
claimed is known as the Zuider Zee, a shal- 
low body of water which cuts Holland 
almost in half. This land will be drained 
and filled until it can be used for farming 
and pasture lands. 

Holland is only a dot on the map com- 
pared to her colonies. In area they are 
sixty-three times larger than the mother 
country. While Holland has a population 
of 7,000,000 her East Indian colonies have 
47,000,000. The Dutch West Indian pos- 
sessions, including Dutch Guiana on the 
mainland of South America have a popu- 
lation of 90,000. It so happens that all 
the Dutch colonies are in the tropic#Thus 
their products vary greatly from those of 
Holland, and have long formed the basis 
for an important trade with many nations. 
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ALKMAAR—CHEESE CENTER OF THE NETHERLANDS 
This Dutch city is famous for its cheese markets where buyers from distant cities congregate to make purchases. 








THOUGHTS AND 
SMILES 





An agriculturist leader says that six acres 
of ground is enough for any man. In fact, 
it is about five mortgages too big for most of 
us. —Dayton Datty News 





As the Treasury Department understands 
the bonus, the b is silent. 
—F. P. A. in New York Heratp-Tripune 





Enthusiasm is the breath of genius. 
—Beaconsfield 





Practice yourself, for heaven’s sake, in little 
things; and thence proceed to greater. 
—Epictetus 





When the president of the Chamber of 
Commerce was asked recently how the de- 
pression had hit Los Angeles, he is reported 
to have said: “Depression? We have no de- 
pression. But I will admit this is the worst 
boom in many years.” —Los Angeles Trmes 





The successful political leader is the one 
who finds out which way the procession is 
headed. —Philadelphia INQUIRER 





Obedience is the key to every door. 
—George MacDonald 





It takes nine tailors to make a man but 
a gentleman is born.—Philadelphia INQUIRER 





Despair is the conclusion of fools, 
—Beaconsfield 





The old adage runs, “One-half of the world 
does not know how the other half lives.” To- 
day one-half of the world wonders how in the 
dickens the other half lives. 

—Pasadena Star-News 





A scientist denies that the average man is 
getting bigger. Some of them merely feel that 
way. —Minneapolis JourNAL 





As we understand, a bargain sale is one at 
which a female economist ruins a $20 street 
dress to grab herself a house dress for 98 
cents. —New Orleans States 





Arrogance is the obstruction of wisdom. 
—Blion 





The big idea of the Hindenburg-Schleicher- 
Papen Government seems to be to keep the 
citizenry trotting to the polls until they’re too 
tired to start anything. —Macon TELEGRAPH 





PRONUNCIATIONS: Stalin (sta’lin—a as 
in art), Zinoviev (zee-no’vee-ef—o as in 
go, e as in get), Kamenev (ka’me-nef), 
Tahiti (ta’hee-tee or ta-hee’tee—a as in art), 
Genoa (gen’o-a—g as in gem, e as in met, o 
as in go, a as in final), Leonardo da Vinci 
(lay-o-nar’do—ar as in art; dah; veen’chee— 
Galileo (ga-lee-lay’o—a as in art), Raphael 
(raf’a-el—first a pronounced either as in hat, 
or as in game), Cavour (ka-voor’—a as in 
art). 
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LEARNING FROM EXPERIENCE 


Reverses and misfortunes, however heavy, may be borne with composure if 
there is reason to believe that the sufferers are learning from them how similar 
hardships may be avoided in the future. We will survive the depression which 
is bearing down so cruelly upon us. Probably we have seen the worst of it 
already. But what of the years to come? Must we look forward to recurrent 
crises, ever more disastrous as our economic organization becomes more complex? 
Or, are we learning enough about this depression, about its causes, about condi- 
tions under which it developed, so that we can prevent recurrences? Are we 
learning what the pitfalls in our business procedures are, so that we can avoid 
them? 

We should not delay our answers to these questions. ‘If the lessons of this 
crisis make no impression upon us now, they may not be learned at all. When 
good times are here we may not be thinking much about the coming of lean years. 
If there are to be changes in the interests of safety and stability, the beginnings 
should be made now toward the building of public opinion in their favor. But 
what are some of the lessons which the great business disaster may teach those 
who are willing to learn? 

There are several. One of them is that war is a destroyer not only of life 
and property but of business stability. The World War threw the world’s eco- 
nomic machinery out of gear. It blocked accustomed channels of trade and 
credit. It rendered impossible the operations of buying and selling which had 
been going on among nations. It so unsettled commerce as to produce world- 
wide economic breakdown. Other wars will do the same or worse. Unless we 
can prevent wars, therefore, we cannot hoje for continued prosperity. Perhaps 
we cannot hope for a continuation of civilization as we have known it. 

Another thing to learn is that unbridled speculation is likely to lead to in- 
dividual and public disaster. A realization of this fact will lend interest to such 
analyses of speculative practices as Professor Ripley contributes to the October 
Scribner's. And perhaps we may infer from present unfortunate experiences 
that in times of plenty we should lay up reserves through unemployment insur- 
ance—reserves with which we may care for the unemployed in a systematic way 
when business lags. The suggestion is clear that we should at least study care- 





may not go on alternating between periods of overproduction (or under con- 
sumption) and scarcity. 

We may even learn to pay less regard to captains of industry; to the 
Kruegers and the Insulls, who undertake not only to dominate business but to 
control politics and to dictate educational policies, when their sole claim to such 
authority is the possession of wealth, by whatever means it may have been 
acquired.—W. E. M. 
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GONE RIGHT 
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—F'rom the Washington Star 
ONE GOOD RESULT OF THE ECONOMIC STORM 








fully the various proposals looking toward economic planning in order that we . 


Problems of the Year 


Walter Lippmann, one of the most in- 
fluential journalists of our time, a broad- 
minded student of national and interna- 
tional problems, a clear and effective writer, 
has published a series of essays which to- 
gether furnish a quite complete analysis 
of events and problems of the last year. 
Mr. Lippmann contributes several edito- 
rials a week to the New York Herald-Trib- 
une, and they are distributed by a syn- 
dicate to a great many American news- 
papers. They are independent expressions 
of Mr. Lippmann’s own views concerning 
persons and events. These editorials, or 
essays, have been collected and assorted 
according to subjects and have been put 
together into a single volume by Mr. Allan 
Nevins. They are published under the 
title “Interpretations—1931-1932” (New 
York: Macmillan Company. $2.50). 

These critical interpretations of events, 
of men, and of measures, begin with the 
fall of 1931 and are carried through until 
the fall of the present year. They cover 
the period, roughly speaking, from the 
financial crisis which threw England off 
the gold standard, and from the meeting 
of the United States Congress a year ago, 
to the Lausanne Reparations Conference 
and the beginning of the presidential cam- 
paign in the United States. The edito- 
rials are arranged in chapters, the chapters 
dealing with the depression, its causes and 
nature; President Hoover’s handling of the 
depression; the work of Congress; the 
economic situation in Europe, and the war 
debts; the Japanese-Chinese crisis and 
American policy with respect to it; polit- 
ical problems of the European nations; 
and party politics and party candidates in 
the United States. There are also obser- 
vations on a number of prominent figures, 
American and European. 


Politics in the Capital 


“High Low Washington” (Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott. $2.50) is an anonymous 
discussion of personalities, politics and 
governmental problems as witnessed at the 
national capital. It is written anonymously 
by two authors who prefer to be known 


as “30-32.” This is by no means a great 
or a profound book. It does not deal 
fully and comprehensively with the 


political life of the capital. It is mildly 
cynical in tone and it is calculated to shake 
public officials off the pedestals which 
many of them occupy in the minds of their 
constituents. ‘The book nevertheless has 
value. It is not devoted to scandal as 
some recent publications of a somewhat 
similar nature have been. It is concerned 
with parties and the way political influence 
is wielded, with diplomatic and political 
methods, with the absorption of congress- 
men in the trivial affairs of their constitu- 
ents rather than the problems of the coun- 
try, with the way public opinion is affected, 
with lobbying, and other economic, political 
and social practices which find expression 
in Washington. 


“Discovery of Europe” 


Paul Cohen-Portheim is a German jour- 
nalist who has thought deeply about the 
state of European civilization and about 
the characteristics of the peoples of the 
different European nations. Last year he 
published a brilliant characterization of 
the British people and institutions, which 
he called “England the Unknown Isle.” 
He has now written a more comprehensive 
work, “The Discovery of Europe” (New 
York: E. P. Dutton. $3.00), in which he 
analyzes the states of culture or of civili- 
zation which prevail in the various nations 
of Europe. 

This German author writes with beauty 
and imagination about the contributions 
to civilization which the nations of Europe 
have made. The finest elements of Euro- 
pean culture are endangered, he thinks, by 
threatened invasions of Communism from 
Russia and of commercialization, materi- 
alism and worship of quantity rather than 
quality—an invasion which he thinks is 
threatened from the United States. The 
criticism of America’s contribution to civ- 
ilization presents a challenge to Americans, 
and the analyses of the characteristics of 
European nations should prove interesting 








and helpful to all thoughtful students of 
world affairs. This is one of the few books 
dealing with national characteristics which 
we feel like recommending heartily to our 
readers. 


Historical Adventure 


A romance full of excitement and adven- 
ture, all of it built upon a basis of histor- 
ical fact—such a story is “Mutiny on the 
Bounty,” by Charles Nordhoff and James 
Norman Hall (Boston: Little, Brown and 
Company. $2.50). The scene is laid in 
the South Pacific Island of Tahiti and the 
time is about a century and a half ago. 
A mutiny on the ship “Bounty,” the escape 
of the mutineers to Tahiti, their flight to 
a neighboring island, the search for them, 
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experiences in these South Pacific islands, 
love, adventure, danger—all these elements 
combine to provide a sparkling story full 
of life and interest. 


Protecting Health 


What is to be done about health costs? 
Can we develop a system of insurance by 
which we pay for medical care a little at 
a time? Can we have a public health 
service and pay for medicine as we pay 
our taxes? Can we depend upon group 
insurance, by occupations, corporations, 
or in some such way can communities 
evolve systems by which the community 
doctors may be employed? These are 
problems which are analyzed and discussed 
fully in “The Purchase of Medical Care 
Through Fixed Periodic Payments,” by 
Pierce Williams (New York: National 
Bureau of Economic Research. $3.00). 
One who reads this book will be in a bet- 
ter position to consider intelligently a 
problem which we should not too long 
neglect. 


Recent Magazine Articles 


Here is a list of articles from current 
magazines—articles dealing with interest- 
ing and important problems: 


1. Speculation: What To Do About It. 
By William Z. Ripley. Scribner's, October, 
pp. 193-198. An analysis of one of the prac- 
tices responsible for the depression. 

2. American Industry and the Five-Day 
Week. Congressional Digest, October. The 
entire issue is devoted to this question. Facts 
relating to it and arguments for and against 
the five-day week, 

3. Hoover’s Tragedy.. Editorial: New Re- 
public, October 19. The best argument -we 
have seen against the positions taken by Presi- 
dent Hoover in” his Des. Moines speech rela- 
tive to the effects of going off the gold stand- 
and, the part played by the administration in 
dealing with the depression. 

4. Tammany Hall. By Henry F. Pringle. 
Atlantic, October, pp. 425-435. The famous 
New York political organization: how it 
works, how it controls city government and 
profits therefrom. 

5. Our Grab Bag Tariff. By Clinch Cal- 
kins. Forum, October, pp. 198-206. Who 
gains and who loses by the tariff. 

6. The R. F. C—Its Expanded Scope. By 
Gardner Cowles. Review of Reviews, Oc- 
tober, pp. 20-22. A friendly analysis of what 
the R. F. C. has done. 

7. How Federal Relief Gets Into Action. 
By Gertrude Springer. Survey, October 15, 
pp. 506-507. A _ description of the way 
the R. F: C. works—how it comes to deci- 
sions about applications for help. 

8. Norman Thomas: Socialist Crusader. 
By Claude M. Fuess. Current History, Octo- 
ber, pp. 1-7. A friendly character study of 
the Socialist presidential candidate. 
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The Story of the Week 


National Campaign Intensified; Germany and France 
Disagree; Canada Raises Tariff; London Riots 


RESIDENT HOOVER delivered his 

second major middle western address 
at Cleveland, October 15. In what his sup- 
porters term a “fighting speech,” he spoke 
in defense of the policies of his adminis- 
tration. He upheld the Hawley-Smoot 
tariff which the Democrats have so bitterly 
condemned. He cited the benefits of the 
various relief projects which he has inau- 
gurated and reiterated the assertion that 
conditions might be much worse than they 
are had it not been for Republican meas- 
ures. Mr. Hoover™ bitterly atfacked the 
Democrats, stressing their record in the 
last session of the House and charging 
them with ignorance with regard to the 
major problems of the depression. He 
stated that the Hawley-Smoot tariff did 
not affect 66 per cent of our imports 
which are duty free, and tariff rates on 
the remainder had been increased by only 
2.2 per cent. The president maintained 
that the Hawley-Smoot tariff could not 
have crippled international trade to the 
extent charged by the Democrats. Finally, 
Mr. Hoover outlined a twelve-point pro- 
gram for recovery. The major features of 
the plan were: Direct relief to needy 
through private and local agencies and by 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation loans; 
the upholding of wages, staggering of em- 
ployment and expansion of construction; 
increase of federal public works; stimula- 
tion of private and public self-sustaining 
works through the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation; promotion of shorter working 
week; creation of Home Loan Bank sys- 
tem; insistence on high tariff; prohibition 
of immigration; preservation of sound 
dollar; expansion of credit through Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation; promotion 
of disarmament and world economic con- 
ference. 


a) 


HE Democrats have been preparing 
an answer to President Hoover’s at- 
tack. Governor Roosevelt began a second 
campaign tour on October 18, and expected 
to visit the Midwest, the South and the 
border states. On October 19 he made a 
major campaign address at Pittsburgh. 
He intended to make at least six speeches 
in the course of his eight-day tour. 
Meanwhile Democratic hopes rose higher 
as their candidate received the active sup- 
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port of Senator George W. Norris, pro- 
gressive Republican of Nebraska, who has 
been won over to Governor Roosevelt just 
as he was to Alfred E. Smith four years 
ago. Senator Norris spoke at Philadelphia 
on October 17, at which time he called 
upon Republicans to disregard all party 
regularity and to vote for Mr. Roosevelt. 
He attacked party machines controlled by 
special interests. He said that such a 
machine—big business—was in control of 
the Republican Party and that a similar 
attempt had been made to capture the 
Democratic Party at the Chicago conven- 
tion but that the interests of the common 
man had triumphed with the nomination 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt. As an instance 
of the working of party machinery Mr. 
Norris cited extracts from remarks made 
in or before 1928 by such Republicans as 
Representative Wood of Indiana, Senator 
Goff of West Virginia, Senator Fess of 
Ohio, Vice-President Curtis and Senator 
Dickinson of Iowa. Each of these, he 
said, opposed the nomination of Mr. Hoo- 
ver in 1928 but today they are all arguing 
for his reélection. “It is proper,” de- 
clared Mr. Norris, “to ask these Republi- 
can leaders whether they told us the truth 
before the party whip was unleashed or 
whether they are telling us the truth now.” 


a a) 


EGOTIATIONS over the proposed 

international conference to consider 
the problem of German armaments equal- 
ity were at a standstill last week. Ram- 
say MacDonald had made every effort to 
induce France and Germany to join in a 
four-power conference, but without suc- 
cess. The stumblingblock proved to be 
the selection of a meeting place. France 
would not attend the conference unless it 
was held in Geneva. Germany insisted 
that it must be in London. 

The reason for the disagreement on such 
an apparently unimportant detail, was that 
Germany did not wish to have any con- 
nection with Geneva, which is the seat of 
the League of Nations and the meeting 
place for the disarmament conference. 
Germany has declared that she would not 
codperate with the disarmament meeting 
unless her right to equality were first rec- 
ognized. She is determined on this course 
of action and does not want to convey 
the impression that she is weakening by 
participating in a conference at Geneva. 
She considered the proposed four-power 
parley a branch of the disarmament con- 
ference itself. On the other hand, France, 
realizing all this, was very intent on draw- 
ing Germany to Geneva under the shadow 
of League authority. Neither would yield. 
And for the moment the problem is at a 
standstill. It is believed that the disar- 
mament conference cannot meet until the 
German issue is settled. 


a) 


N addition to the role the tariff is play- 

ing as an outstanding campaign issue, 
it has occupied an important place in 
world news during the past ten days. A 
group of 180 leading economists have 
signed a petition which they sent to Pres- 
ident Hoover requesting him to lower the 
tariff rates. These economists were among 
a larger number who more than two years 
ago signed a petition requesting the presi- 
dent to veto the Hawley-Smoot tariff law. 
The signers are, for the most part, men 
connected with universities and colleges in 
different sections of the country. In their 
recent petition they declared that a low- 
ering of tariff rates is “essential to world 
recovery.” 

On the same day, October 16, Chancel- 
lor Franz von Papen sounded a warning to 
Germany’s creditors that they must lower 
their tariffs if they expect Germany to 
pay her debts. The chancellor stated that 
the only way Germany can pay her for- 


eign debts is by selling 
goods abroad since she 
does not have sufficient 
gold to make payments. 
Since other nations make 
payment in goods im- 
possible by their high 
tariffs, he said, Germany 
cannot pay. 

Tariffs occupied the 
attention of the British 
Empire last week. The 
British parliament met 
on October 18 to ratify 
the Ottawa trade agree- 
ments. By these com- 
mercial treaties, Great 
Britain agrees to give 
the dominions special 
concessions on her mar- 
ket. She will allow a 
number of their prod- 
ucts to enter duty free 
or at a lower rate than 
that assessed against the 
same goods of foreign 
nations. 














A few days earlier, 
Canada had given effect 
to the Ottawa agree- 


RECEIVED AND FILED 
—Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-DIsPaTtcH 





ments by making a num- 





ber of changes in her 

tariff laws. At midnight on October 12, 
Canada increased the number of British 
products allowed free entry to Canadian 
markets, adopted a schedule of rates for 
more than 200 articles whereby Great 
Britain is granted a lower rate than other 
countries. These new agreements will af- 
fect United States trade with both Canada 
and the mother country. 

The American products affected by the 
Canadian changes include both agricul- 
tural and industrial articles. In selling to 
Canada products such as iron and steel, 
farm goods, textiles, chemicals, automo- 
biles, radios, tobacco, canned fruit and 
many others, the United States will have 
a higher tariff wall to scale than Great 
Britain. The exact amount of American 
trade which will be lost because of the 
new law cannot be determined at present, 
although it has been estimated between 
$75,000,000 and $150,000,000. American 
sales to Britain will also be affected when 
the parliament ratifies the Ottawa agree- 
ments. Wheat, copper, beef and fruits 
are the principal products on which the 
United States and other countries out- 
side the British Empire will have to pay 
a higher duty than the dominions. 


a) 


PINIONS that Congress may modify 

the Volstead Act and legalize the man- 
ufacture and sale of beer during the com- 
ing session have recently been voiced by 
leading members of both parties. Speaker 
John N. Garner, Democratic candidate for 
the vice-presidency, predicted that Con- 
gress will have repealed the Volstead law 
when it adjourns on March 4 next. Sen- 
ator Joseph T. Robinson, Democratic 
floor leader of the Senate, has also ex- 
pressed a similar opinion. On the Repub- 
lican side, Senator David A. Reed of Penn- 
sylvania has predicted that Congreess will 
act during the coming session. 

While the next session of Congress, open- 
ing in December, will be made up of the 
same members as the last session—the 
newly elected Congress not taking office 
until December 1933 unless a special ses- 
sion is called—Senators Reed and Robin- 
son and Speaker Garner feel that action 
will be taken. Although both houses have 
refused on several occasions to legalize 
beer there is a feeling that the desperate- 
ness of the government’s financial situa- 
tion may lead Congress to reverse its pre- 
vious decisions. It is widely felt that if 
Congress does modify the Volstead Act 
it will be purely because the government 
needs the money and Congress realizes 
that several hundred millions of dollars 
can be raised by taxing beer. 

Dry leaders, however, have been quick 
to deny predictions such as those made by 
Messrs. Garner, Reed and Robinson. They 
deny that Congress will have undergone 
such a complete change in six months. 
They assert emphatically that no change 


is likely until the new Congress comes into 
power and not then unless the wets greatly 
increase their strength in the coming 
election. 

a) 


HE question of New York City’s 

finances has come to a showdown. 
Either the city government will have to 
trim millions of dollars from its expense 
accounts during the next year, or it will 
get no more money from the banks. This 
ultimatum was delivered to the New York 
City Board of Estimate, which is in charge 
of preparing the city budget, by ‘Charles 
E. Mitchell, chairman of the National City 
Bank, on October 17. Mr. Mitchell 
bluntly informed the board that the city’s 
credit was “crumbling” because of the un- 
usually large amounts it has borrowed to 
pay its operating expenses. 

Thereupon, the Board of Estimate took 
up the job of cutting expenses. It had 
some time before denied Mayor McKee 
the privilege of preparing the budget 
for the next year. And in the meeting 
of October 17, the mayor and members of 
the board often clashed over measures 
of economy. They canvassed the field of 
city expenditures and succeeded in par- 
ing $75,000,000 from the 1933 budget. 
The board agreed to reduce its own sal- 
aries to the 1926 levels; it decided to take 
a number of limousines used by city offi- 
cials from the streets. But it did not fol- 
low the mayor’s recommendations and as 
he presented resolution after resolution 
calling for substantial cuts, he was voted 
down by a hostile board. 


a) 


WEEK ago we recorded the news 
of a serious riot in Belfast, capital of 
Northern Ireland. Now comes the report 
of a demonstration by unemployed in Lon- 
don. Thousands were involved and several 
hundred injured, some of them seriously. 
Great numbers of unemployed gathered 
for a demonstration in front of the London 
County Council Hall, where the Council 
was considering measures for relief to the 
needy. After milling about in the neigh- 
borhood of this hall for a while, the 
crowds made a rush for the bridge leading 
to the Parliament Buildings, where the 
House of Commons was convening after 
the summer recess. The demonstration 
was for the purpose of bringing about more 
generous unemployment relief measures. 
The rioting which has broken out here 
and there from time to time has not yet 
assumed dangerous proportions. Even in 
times of relative plenty demonstrations oc- 
cur occasionally. There has been remark- 
ably little violence in the industrial na- 
tions, account being taken of the suffering 
and the anxiety which millions of people 
are feeling. That riots of this kind are 
occurring just now as a critical winter ap- 
proaches, is, however, disquieting. 
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E arrived last week at the fact that 

the American Revolution was a two- 
fold movement; that it was fought, first 
for the purpose of separation from Great 
Britain, and second for the 
purpose of changing social 
and economic conditions. 


Purposes of 


American . 
: The last of the two objects 
suoehiten was not sought by all those 
who engaged in the Revolu- 
tion. The propertied classes were, in the 


main, Tories, but those of them who 
joined the Revolutionary cause wanted 
only separation from the mother country. 
They did not want a social overturn. But 
they were in the minority. Most of the 
farmers and workers, who were the back- 
bone of the Revolution, were animated 
by a radical spirit. They wanted inde- 
pendence from Great Britain. They wanted 
a great measure of freedom from restraint 
imposed by any government, and in addi- 
tion they wanted an economic situation 
which would enable them to pay their 
debts more easily. They desired relief 
from heavy burdens which they had been 
bearing. 

So long as the war was in progress the 
conflict of interest between the different 
groups was not so apparent, for all were 
engaged in the common work of making 
war against a common enemy. But when 
the fighting ceased a rather serious situa- 
tion presented itself. Let us examine it 
briefly : 


There were two large elements of dis- 
content. First, there were the soldiers. 
The Continental Congress did not have 

enough money to pay them 


Resentment off. They did not want to 
Among oe without pay. a 
Soldiers of them were opposed to 


resort to violence. But there 
were angry threats and 
some real danger. The following appeal, 
probably written by an army officer, was 
circulated among the soldiers and its tone 
gives evidence of dangerous resentment. 
As one reads it he is reminded of some of 
the comments made by members of the 
“bonus army” which last summer demanded 
payment of the two billion dollar bonus 
by the United States government: 


Can you then consent to be the only suf- 
ferers by this Revolution, and retiring from 
the field, grow old in poverty, wretchedness, 
and contempt? Can you consent to wade 
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By David S. Muzzey and Walter E. Myer 


through the vile mire of dependency, and 
owe the miserable remnant of that life to 
charity, which has hitherto been spent in 
honour!—If you can—GO—and carry with 
you, the jest of Tories and the scorn of Whigs 
—the ridicule, and what is worse, the pity 
of the world. Go, starve, and be forgotten! 
But if your spirit should revolt at this; if 
you have sense enough to discover, and spirit 
enough to oppose tyranny under whatever 
garb it may assume; whether it be the plain 
coat of republicanism, or the splendid robe 
of royalty, if you have not yet learned to dis- 
criminate between a people and a cause, be- 
tween men and principles—awake; attend 
you to your situation and redress yourselves. 
If the present moment be lost, every future 
effort is in vain; and your threats then, will 
be as empty as your entreaties now. 


The debtors were also making their de- 
mands, and a great proportion of the farm- 
ers and workers were debtors. They had 
contracted their debts when wages were 
high and when prices were high. Andrew 
C. McLaughlin tells in his “Confederation 
and Constitution” of debts which had been 
contracted when the currency was so de- 
preciated that wages of common laborers 
amounted to the equivalent of thirty-five 
dollars a day, and of payments which had 
to be made dollar for dollar when wages 
had fallen to the equivalent of fifty cents 
a day. The debtors demanded that the 
printing presses be put to work to print 
paper money so that the value of money 
would go down; or, in other words, so that 
the products of the farm, or so that a 
day’s labor, would command more money. 
In that case the debts could more easily 
be paid. Those to whom the debts were 
due naturally opposed this, for they did 
not want to see inaugurated a policy which 


would cause the value of the money owed 


them to decline. 

The situation was similar to that which 
prevails today. “The owners of bonds 
and mortgages who are paid their prin- 
cipal at a time when prices are abnor- 
mally low,” says the October 19, 1932, is- 
sue of the New Republic, “makes an im- 
mense profit at the expense of those who 
borrow the money from them at a higher 
price level.” The New Republic is de- 
scribing a situation which is found in our 
own time, but the same situation was 
found in the colonies previous to the Rev- 
olution, and in the states of the Confed- 
eration following the Revolution. 


These discontented elements, smarting 
under what they conceived to be injustice, 
became radical in their demands. They 

were willing to pass laws 


Situation which would confiscate the 
Seon property of creditors. They 
Diisiiins did not want strong govern- 
ment of any kind. They 
threatened to become vio- 
lent. It is natural that they should have 


done so because they had just gone through 
a war, and wars always jolt people out of 
their traditional peaceful ways. Wars are 
themselves acts of violence and they al- 
ways make violence seem less repulsive 
than it seems in times of peace. In every 
country at all times there are people who 
think that they are being unjustly treated. 
There are people who are poor and who 
suffer, but ordinarily they accept their con- 
dition as a matter of course. They go 
along ina rut. They are governed by habit 
and by tradition. They accept what comes 
to them with no more than a verbal pro- 
test. But when something happens to 
shake them out of the rut and to remove 
restraints to which they have been ac- 
customed, they are likely to break forth 
into violence and to commit acts which 
are really revolutionary. They then be- 
come dangerous to the people who have 
been comfortable and safe and privileged. 
The authority which the people had known, 
namely, the government of England, was 
driven out, and so throughout the colonies 
poor people who felt that they had been 
unjustly treated were threatening to pre- 
vent the substitution of any new authority 
for the old authority which had been over- 
thrown. There was a real threat of some- 
thing like anarchy. Professor McLaugh- 
lin says: 


The truth is that in this paper-money agi- 
tation we see the most serious danger of those 
dreary days, when nearly everybody was 
grumbling, and when the wise and prudent 
feared even for the foundation of society it- 
self; for with the paper-money faction every- 
where were enrolled, not alone the unhappy 
and the deluded, but also all those uneasy 
elements that opposed the extension of fed- 
eral authority and believed in law only as a 
means of securing some selfish and niggardly 
end. The paper-money agitation had much 
more than a mere financial or business sig- 
nificance; here were gathered together the 
malcontents and the dangerously restless. As 
conservative men watched the growing dis- 
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content they grew closer together and saw 
more clearly the need of a strong hand and 
a firm government to insure domestic tran- 
quillity 

All this mad reasoning was in some degree 
the natural product of a war against author- 
ity, a war which had brought a social up- 
heaval and was based on ideas of personal 
right and ‘liberty antagonistic to authority. 
As soon as those who had profited by the 
disturbed conditions, or who had fallen into 
extravagant or negligent habits, saw that con 
ditions were resuming their old form, that the 
industrious were to reap the fruits of their 
industry, and that the indolent and improvi- 
dent were likely to suffer the natural conse- 
quences of idleness and sloth, they began to 
cry out against the existing order. 


It must not be imagined that those who 
opposed the disorder of the times were 
unselfish advocates of a sound and efficient 

government. Many of them 


Position were as selfish as were the 
os te advocates of debt repudia- 

: tion. Creditors who had 
Propettied 


made loans of money when 
a dollar would buy very 
little now insisted upon collecting the same 
number of dollars they had loaned when 
a dollar was much harder to get than it 
had been before and when it would buy 
very much more. Of course, these cred- 
itors used high-sounding phrases when they 
insisted upon the payment of the debts in 
dollars which had increased in value. They 
talked of the necessity for a “sound cur- 
rency.” They spoke of an “honest dollar.” 
They spoke as creditors had done before 
and as they are doing today when prices 
have fallen, when money has risen in value, 
when it is harder to get, when debts are 
increasing in value. 

It is natural that these people who stood 
to gain by a so-called “sound currency” 
and by a strong government should have 
set to work to build up a movement power- 
ful enough to stop the threat of revolu- 
tion, to forbid the issue of paper money to 
the states and to secure the payment of 
all debts dollar for dollar. Along with those 
who were in this movement for personal 
gain were many others who believed that 
in the long run the interests of the people 
would best be served by having a strong 
central government and by maintaining 
credit. These forces, selfish and unselfish, 
had the support of most men of property. 
They set to work to check the forces of 
revolution. How well these conservatives 
succeeded we shall see next week. 
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Progress Made Toward 
Shorter Working Week 


Many Concerns Try to Spread Em- 
ployment Despite Hard 
Problems 








Can unemployment be relieved by a 
work-spreading plan? Would it be a good 
idea to shorten the hours worked each day 
or to cut down the number of days worked 
each week? When the manufacturing plant 
finds that there is a shortened demand for 
its product so that it must curtail produc- 
tion, should part of the men be dismissed 
from employment altogether, or should all 
of them be reduced to part time? These 
questions have been seriously considered 
during the last few months and an or- 
ganized effort is being made to put in- 
dustry on a part-time basis so that a 
smaller number of workers will be out of 
jobs, with their incomes shut off com- 
pletely. It is thought that this will reduce 
the amount of suffering and that it will 
eliminate much of the degeneration and 
deterioration which comes when great 
masses of unemployed are thrown upon 
charity. At the head of the movement 
to institute this plan is Walter C. Teagle, 
president of the Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey. 

Mr. Teagle declares that the part-time 
plan can be put into effect in small estab- 
lishments as well as large ones. If, for 
example, a company employs eight men at 
$125 a month, it might cut the wages of 
each one to $112.50 a month and employ 
an additional man. Each man would re- 
ceive a little less than he had been re- 
ceiving, and would work fewer hours, but 
another man would be given employment. 
If this were done throughout the country, 
so it is argued, a very large proportion of 
the unemployed would be put back to 
work. 

According to figures presented by Busi- 
ness Week, this plan is getting a fair start, 
though most industrial establishments have 
not adopted it. It is estimated that half 
or more of the workers in the textile in- 
dustries, public utilities, and paper mills, 
are on part time. Only a fourth to a 
third of the workers in food, tobacco, and 
retail and wholesale merchandising are on 
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ABOUT HALF OF THE TEXTILE MILLS IN THE COUNTRY ARE 
WORKING ON A PART TIME BASIS 








part time, however. A survey made of 
several hundred manufacturing establish- 
ments showed that about 7 per cent of 
them are now on a five-day basis. 

In carrying out this plan a number of 
problems develop. When an industry goes 
on the five-day week, or when it cuts the 
hours per day, should the hourly or daily 
wages of the men be reduced? In other 
words, should the burden fall upon the 
men or upon the employers? A few com- 
panies have shortened the work time with- 
out cutting the hourly rate. The General 
Motors Company did this in the case of 
several thousand of its office workers. But 
most companies hold that they cannot pay 
any more per hour than they have been 


paying and that the reductions in hours 
must mean a smaller weekly wage to the 
men employed. 

It is natural that the workers should 
oppose such an arrangement. Many of 
them are willing to accept it as a tempo- 
rary emergency measure for the purpose of 
giving relief to unemployed, but they have 
no assurance that the reduced rates may 
not be looked upon as standard wages 
after the emergency passes and that they 
may not have to begin over again the long 
struggles they have made to boost hourly 
rates to present levels. A number of em- 
ployers plan to retain the shorter work 
week permanently, while others consider 
it merely an emergency program. 


Funds for Education 
Are Cut Everywhere 


N.E.A. Report Warns Against Effects 


Which May Follow Neglect 
of Schools 


The National Education Association has 
made a study of the effects of the depres- 
sion on the schools of the nation. It has 
investigated conditions in four-fifths of 
the cities having a population of 100,000 
or more. In these cities the amount ex- 
pended for education during the present 
school year will be 84 per cent less than 
it was last year. The expenses of these 
cities were cut 4 per cent last year, so the 
schools will receive 12 per cent less this 
year than they were getting two years ago. 

The practice of economy falls most 
heavily upon the teachers. More than 85 
per cent of the cities have cut salaries, 
but reductions are being made in other 
services. A number of cities, according to 
this report, find that they cannot reduce 
expenses further without reorganizing their 
school systems. 

The rural schools are suffering more 
heavily than those in the city. The in- 
comes of farmers in many parts of the 
country have almost disappeared. Farm- 
ers have no money with which to pay 
taxes. The sources of taxes have thus 
dried up and there is little or no money 
to spend on schools or anything else. One 
state superintendent of schools is quoted 
by the National Education Association as 
follows: “Our schools this week have 
reached the zero hour. Already five coun- 
ties have announced that they would not 
open schools or that they would close after 
continuing for two or three weeks. Other 
counties are certain to follow a similar 
plan of action during the month.” 

The N. E. A. report discloses some of 
the dangers which come from this en- 
forced neglect of the schools. It points 
out that while the total expenditure in the 
nation for education is $2,500,000,000 a 
year, the cost incurred in preventing or 
punishing crime is $1,500,000,000. The re- 
port declares that education is an influen- 
tial factor in checking crime in so far as 
it prevents the maladjustments of indi- 
viduals which are so likely to lead to crime. 











Stalin Strengthens Hold 
on Russian Government 





Word comes from Russia that Josef 
Stalin, secretary-general of the Central 
Committee of the Communist party, actual 
head of the Russian government, has 
eliminated two of his strongest rivals, 
Zinoviev and Kame- 
nev, from places of 
power; that he is 
tightening his grip 
upon the practically 
dictatorial authority 
which he exercises. 
This man who stands 
at the head of the 
Russian government 
is an interesting char- 
acter. He was born 
fifty-three years ago 
in a mud hut in 
Georgia, a district in 
southern Russia at 
the gateway between Europe and Asia. His 
father, a peasant, moved to the village of 
Didi-lilo, and became a shoemaker. The 
young Josef was sent into training for 
the priesthood, but came into the posses- 
sion of the writings of Karl Marx, turned 
communist, was reported to the priests by 
his fellow students, left school at the age 
of nineteen, became a shoemaker, but 
spent his spare time organizing revolu- 
tionary clubs and labor movements, was 
arrested, sent to Siberia, escaped, was 
several times rearrested and escaped again 
and again, turned bandit with the thought 
of robbing the rich to carry on the revo- 
lutionary movement, was finally arrested 
and sent to prison in the Arctic Circle, 





JOSEF 
STALIN 





where he was being held at the time of the 
revolution of 1917. He was released and 
became a leader in the Bolshevist revolu- 
tion, succeeding to the headship of com- 
munism and of the Russian government 
upon the death of Lenin. 

Josef Stalin has a powerful physique 
and untiring energy. He is quiet, almost 
sullen, relentless in the carrying out of his 
plans. He cares nothing for show, seldom 
appears before the public, has no use for 
formal society, lives with his wife and 
child in a small flat. He does not make 
speeches or give interviews. He organizes, 
quietly plays the game of controlling hu- 
man forces. 


HERRIOT WINS 


An election of a third of the member- 
ship of the French Senate shows gains for 
the party of Premier 
Herriot, and _indi- 
cates his continued 
popularity. In per- 
sonality Edouard 
Herriot is almost the 
opposite of Josef 
Stalin. He is an elo- 
quent speaker. He 





likes to appear in 

public. He enjoys 

praise. His conceit 

is so marked as © W. w. 

sometimes to be EDOUARD 
HERRIOT 


highly amusing. Yet 
he is an_ idealist, 
works for peace and understanding. He 
has to his credit the recent reparations set- 
tlement at Lausanne. He is a man of 
broad culture and of marked literary at- 
tainments. For several years M. Herriot 
has been mayor of Lyons. 


Democrats Court Progressive Republicans; Norris, 


Johnson, Borah, La Follette Turn From Hoover 


The progressive Republicans, who are 
known to be very much dissatisfied with 
the Hoover administration, are being 
wooed ardently by the Democrats this 
year in order to induce them to come out 
in open support of 
Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. Senator Norris 
of Nebraska, who is 
commonly considered 
the leader of the 
group, has done this 
and is actively cam- 
paigning for the 
Democratic candi- 
date. Senator Brook- 
hart, of Iowa, Sen- 





ator Robert M. La © Martin 
Follette and Gover- yoann 
nor Philip LaFollette 

of Wisconsin are 

supporting Roosevelt. Senator Hiram 


Johnson, of California, has declared his 
opposition to President Hoover and has 
spoken friendly words of Roosevelt with- 
out openly endorsing the Democrat. Sen- 
ator Borah, of Idaho, has declared that 
he will not support President Hoover, but 
he has had nothing to say of the presi- 
dent’s opponent. Other prominent pro- 
gressives are silent. The Democratic lead- 
ers have intimated that if the Democrats 
organize the Senate, Republican heads of 
committees who come out for Roosevelt 
will be allowed to retain their chairman- 
ships. 

Senators Johnson and Borah have al- 
ways been independent and have often 





stood almost alone. The Californian is 
sixty-eight years old and the senator from 
Idaho is sixty-seven. Mr. Johnson has 
served in the United States Senate since 
1917. Mr. Borah has been a senator since 
1907. Senator Johnson served several 
terms as governor of California and gained 
a reputation as an opponent of wrong- 
doing by great corporations. He ran for 
the vice-presidency on the Roosevelt Pro- 
gressive ticket in 1912. He took a promi- 
nent part in defeating President Wilson’s 
plan for a League of Nations. He opposes 


the World Court, debt cancellation and 
other measures looking toward interna- 
is a big man 


tional codperation. He 
physically, stern 
in appearance, 
an uncompromis- 
ing fighter and an 
effective speaker. 

Senator Borah 
is better known in 
foreign countries 
than any other 
American _ states- 
man aside from 
the president. He 





is chairman of the ©H. &E. 
Committee WILLIAM E. 
ving RAH 


Foreign Relations. 
He, too, has op- 
posed the League of Nations and the World 
Court, but now stands for debt cancella- 
tion or revision. He is probably the Sen- 
ate’s most effective speaker. The an- 
nouncement that he is to deliver an 
address always packs the galleries. 
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Tariff Becomes Campaign Issue as 
Parties Discuss Hawley-Smoot Act 


(Concluded from page 1) 


This is the principal reason why Great 
Britain held to her free trade policy for 
so long. This is why many British states- 
men and manufacturers are today opposed 
to the policy of protection adopted by 
that government. British manufacturers 
do not have a very large home market. 
They must export their goods and com- 
pete with others all over the world. There- 
fore, they wish to buy their materials 
wherever they are cheapest so that the 
costs of manufacture will be as low as 
possible. In this country, it is different. 
American manufacturers have a_ large 
country in which they may sell their prod- 
ucts. The potential home market of 
120,000,000 people appeals to them more 
strongly than the export business. Hence 
they are almost unanimous in favor of 
protection. That accounts for the fact 
that the United States has always followed 
a policy of protection. 


Arguments For 


A number of impressive arguments have 
been developed on each side of the tariff 
controversy. We shall outline briefly the 
most important. The main arguments for 
the policy of protection are: 

1. It builds up American industries by 
giving to American producers a free field 
in this country. Our industries would 
suffer without such protection. Foreign 
producers who pay low wages can make 
cheap goods. Our producers, paying higher 
wages, cannot compete with “pauper 
labor.” 

2. Protection raises wages and makes 
possible an “American standard of living.” 
If the industries are prosperous and pro- 
tected by a tariff wall, are selling great 
quantities of goods, they will need the 
services of many workers. There will be 
employment for all. Wages are, as a 
matter of fact, higher in the United States 
than elsewhere. If we lowered our tariff 
wall, we would force the American laborer 
to compete with the foreign, for our indus- 
tries could not pay American wages and 
sell their goods at foreign prices. 

3. A protective tariff insures our safety 
in time of war. If we bought our goods 
wherever we could get them at the lowest 
price, many articles necessary in war time 


would not be produced here. Then if 
war came, we would suffer. We need to 
produce all articles necessary to our na- 
tional life.. Then in case of war we could 
always take care of ourselves even though 
we could not import from abroad. 


Arguments Against 


While these arguments have been taken 
up by political parties and most business 
leaders and have been accepted by a ma- 
jority of the people of the country, accept- 
ance of the protective tariff principle has 
by no means been unanimous. A large 
number of independent thinkers, a few 
political leaders, and practically all econ- 
omists adhere to a different philosophy. 
They believe a policy of free trade, or at 
least one of lower tariffs, would be more 
beneficial to the country. Their principal 
arguments are as follows: 

1. American industries do not need pro- 
tection. The United States has an abun- 
dance of raw materials and of fuel. The 
soil is fertile. Labor is intelligent and 
efficient. The people are inventive, and 
the business men have a genius for man- 
agement. Under these conditions, indus- 
try would thrive without protection. Pro- 
tection only enables manufacturers to 
charge unduly high prices, and this injures 
the rest of the people. That our indus- 
tries could compete on equal terms with 
foreigners is proved by the fact that many 
of our products do compete successfully 
with foreign goods on world markets. 

2. The high wage standard is not due to 
the tariff but to the wide use of machin- 
ery in our industries. As a general rule, 
more machines are used in American fac- 
tories than in foreign. A man using a ma- 
chine, as the American worker does, pro- 
duces more than a man who works with 
his hands alone. Since he produces more, 
he earns more, and his employer can af- 
ford to pay him more. Foreign workers 
do indeed receive lower wages than Amer- 
icans but, because they do not use so much 
machinery, it takes more of them to do 


a given piece of work. Thus, the labor, 


costs to a foreign producer are as great 

as the labor costs are to the American. 
3. A protective tariff increases the cost 

of living to all people, because it prevents 
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BRINGING IT HOME TO HIM 


—Talburt in Washington NEws 
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THE DEMOCRATIC IDEA OF RESTORING PROSPERITY 


—Darling in N. Y. HERALD-TRIBUNB 








them from buying goods where they can 
get them cheapest. 


Present Position of Parties 


In so far as the present campaign is con- 
cerned, these arguments do not come di- 
rectly into play. The contest is not one 
of free trade versus protection. But un- 
derneath the surface of campaign orations, 
there are several distinctions between the 
two parties on the tariff issue. The fol- 
lowing facts are important: Both parties 
are pledged to protection. Their differ- 
ence is one of degree rather than one of 
principle. Both accept the principle that 
the American tariff must be high enough 
to keep out the foreign goods which would 
undersell American-produced goods. 

But the Democrats believe that the Re- 
publicans have gone too far in this direc- 
tion. They feel that the tariff law now in 
force, the Hawley-Smoot act which was 
passed in 1930, raised the rates to unduly 
high levels and dealt a fatal blow to inter- 
national trade. They therefore promise a 
lowering of the tariff. The Democrats are 
the lower tariff party. 

The Republicans, now as ever, stand 
firmly for a high protective tariff. Re- 
publican orators uphold the Hawley-Smoot 
act. They believe that if it had not been 
for the high rates imposed by that law, 
conditions would be much worse through- 
out the country than they actually are. 
Not only do they accept the present law, 
but they promise to increase rates if neces- 
sary to give added protection to agricul- 
ture and industry. 

The greatest difference between the par- 
ties in the present campaign, however, is 
the kind of tariff they recommend. The 
Democrats propose to negotiate reciprocal 
trade agreements with other nations, or 
they recommend what is known as a “bar- 
gaining tariff.” In other words, the Dem- 
ocrats would bargain with other nations 
for mutual trade concessions. They would 
lower the American tariff rate on a given 
product of one nation if that nation in 
turn would reduce its tariff on an Ameri- 
can product. Concretely, they might agree 
with the French government to reduce the 
tariff on silk goods by 50 per cent, if 
France in return would make a 50 per 
cent cut in its tax on American wheat. 
Or, they might negotiate a commercial 
treaty with Germany whereby the United 


States would cut one-fourth from its tariff 
on German chemicals if that country 
would lower its rate on American grain. 
The Democrats believe that such action 
would open many foreign markets, now 
closed to our surplus products by high 
tariffs, and thus start the flow of inter- 
national trade once more. 


Main Difference 


This is the complete reverse of the Re- 
publican policy. That party stands for 
equal rates to all nations. In the words of 
President Hoover, the Republicans stand 
for “uniform and equal treatment of all 
nations, without preferences, concessions 
or discriminations.” <A tariff-bargaining | 
policy would, in the opinion of the presi- 
dent, only lead to trade wars and count- | 
less complications. 


Thus the voter will not have a choice 
between a party which pledges general 
downward revision of the tariff and one 
which strives to keep out foreign goods. 
In the final analysis, he will have to base 
his selection upon the merits or demerits 
of the principle of reciprocity—the essen- 
tial difference between the two parties. 
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ANSWER KEY 


For the test covering the issues of 
The American Observer for September 
21 and 28, and October 5 and 12. 

1. Germany. 2. Gran Chaco. 3. 
Maine. 4. Moslems. 5. tariff. 6. 
Japan. 7. National Socialist (Fascist). 
8. Argentina. 9. League of Nations 
Council. 10. farmers. 11. true. 12. 
false. 13. false. 14. true. 15. false. 
16. false. 17. true. 18. false. 19. 
true. 20. false. 21. false. 22. true. 
23. true. 24. false. 25. false. 26. (c). 
27. (a). 28. (b). 29. (Ce). 30: (e). 
St. (a). 32. Ce).. 83. Ce). 34. Ce). 
35. (Db). 























